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AT WILLIAM E. BELL, 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, (Successor to Wm. Bell.) 


S. W. Corner of 7th and Arch Streets, REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE & LOAN AGENT, 


May be found a variety of 5. E. Corner Fifth & Main Streets, 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. RicuMonp, IypDIANA. 


REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 
Mixed Grenadine Shawls 3.00, worth 3.50; 
Pine Apple Grenadine 31}, worth 274; 
Striped Grenadines 25, worth 37}: 
Percales and Chintz io great variety ; 

8-4 Mode Barege and Crape Maretz ; 











AGENCY ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 


Real estate purchased, managed and sold. Prop- 
erty leased. Taxes paid. Titles examined. In- 
vestments made of funds of Trust, and other funds 
for estates and non-residents. Money loaned on 
Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; first mortgage securities of the best class. All 
Men’s Gauze Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00. transactions prompt and confidential. References 
A large invoice of Fans which we wi! sell much less | in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

than cost of importation. and the best business men in Richmond, Indiana. 


WIL BLL, 
sv —a - von hile Loan Agent, euanpantaraed io Public. 


Pree Pub Library 2) 25 


41-3m 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out bis Entire Stock of 





BUSINESS CO 
NESS COLLEGE, DRY GOODS 
&. W. GOR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. aT 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United REDUCED PRICES, 


States and Canadas. For particulars call or send| DRESS GOODS 
for Catalogue. 46-6m ~ 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
VASSALBORO’, MAINE. HOSIERY, &c. 
An English and Classical Boarding and Day| Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 
School for both sexes. Moderave prices, 'therough | —__ 
training, and good influences, 
Autumn term of 12 weeks opens Ninth mo. 3d, CLOSING OUT. 
1872. Address the Principal, The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
Ricaarp M. Jonzs, 
Vassalboro’, PRICES TO SUIT. 
51-tf Maine. 


ahaa i a Ee een cee ee Do not fail to call on 
SPICELAND ACADEMY, 
Spiceland, Henry Co., Indiana. 
The Fall Term begins the 2d of Ninth mo., 1872. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
Crarkson Davis ; 
51-2t Wu. B. Morea, } Principals. 
POR SALE OR TO LET 


A desirable stone house, Knox Street, German- 
town; all modern conveniences; pleasantly situ- 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 


NOTICE. 
EDWIN HALL, 
No. 28 SOUTH SECOND STREBT, 


Would inform Friends that he keeps a large stock of 
SILKS. 





ated; five minutes walk from Friends’ Meeting 


‘House. Apply to THOMAS ©. GARRETT, Green 


and Coulter Sts., Germantown, or P. OC. & J. B. 
GARRETT, 217 Charch St., Philadelphia. 





‘DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, 
AND DRY GOODS GENERALLY, 


Adapted to their wants, and at the lowest prices. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
The next Term begins Ninth month 11th, 1872. 
Examination for admission begins at nine o'clock on 
the day before. 





ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


Arrangements are in progress to establish a course TEA & COREE 


in Practical Science and Civil Engineering, to which 
students may be admitted next Term. The endeavor 
will be made to approximate our course in such 
studies, as nearly as possible, to those in other in- 
stitutions of the first class. 

Students having homes within a convenient dis- 


tance may be admitted to the College for instruc: | at GREEN 


tion without board. 

The Faculty will endeavor to seek opportunities 
by which young men so disposed may meet a part of 
their college expenses by labor and economy. 

For other information address SAMUEL J. GUM- 
MERE, President, Haverford College P. O., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 49-9t. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new house, situated on one of the highest points 
of the Glen, about 400 feet above the town of Wat- 
kins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sizty-iwo rooms, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring 
quiet repose may rest assured of being accomwmo- 
dated, while ‘for others ample opportunities are 
afforded for active exercise io the exploration of the 
almost endless variety of the wonders of nature here 
concentrated, 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins enqnire for 
the Porter or THE Guten Mountain Hovse, who will 
show visitors to the coach and carefully take charge 
of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 








“BOOKS 
Published by Friends’ Book Association, 
109 NORTH TENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. M’d 
1. Memoir of Elisabeth Fry 6 SESMMD CO ES 6 OG esse Cece Dee 30 38 
2. Youthful Pilgrims bbs co vd ce bcccsddsee cbccces cooewe 38 
S&S. Biemnaie a8 Wie, Pattie ecpeccce cccccccce es secveseces 48 
4. Selections from the Epistles of George Fox -------- 38 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington-----..-- 30 88 
G, “Tenet GE BRAD, WUE soo 80 oct es cccs cnsccsecticced 40 48 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to the Pa- 
ihe Tahate oo cmedten co 2 a0p 6eee oo on ctese cooee § 62 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Illustrated..----. 50 658 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Lifeof Dr.Godma. 30 388 
10. Life of M Pox, wife of Geo. Fox---+-+.« --- 30 38 
11. Memoir of mas Story: -------- ++ +--+ereeeeceees 40 48 
12. ee iiss mo cee, “ 88 
18, Essays:on the History and Doctrines of the Society 
OF FilemAG. «0. scccccccmccscctpccbscednseeeceds ® Of 
14. Memoir and Letters of Jonathan Hutchinson---—- 30 88 


15. Memoir of Cappe b eeoc crn sswenwe bade se etcce 87 
16. Journa! and Life of John Woolman, complete- ---- - 50 62 
17. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and Acts------ 6 8663 
18. Memoir of Eliza Southall.-.----------+ seseeeeee 62 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c.------+++-= -+++++5 2 88 
20. The Little , and other Poems, by Jane Crewd- ° 

GOT: «+ ++ ne rane cesses eeweerasemecseeeceecceess TH J 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged---.-.------- so 68 
22. Scripture Questions for Young Gntecs att teeeees 4 8606 
ain discount of 

upwards. 
Address, A. LEWIS, Agent, 


PAINTS, WINDOW GLASS, &C. 


Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRICES. 


FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 900. and $1. 
JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1. 
80c., 90c., $1.00, $1.20, $1. 
wnd $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFER, 25, 28, 
and 35 o. Ib., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 

g@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 


$2000 


Per Annum 
CAN BE MADE IN SELLING THE 


NEW 
WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing. Machine. 

A few active, reliable business men of good 
habits and address, wanted in desirable territory at 
present unoccupied. Wagons furnished ; Security 
required. Send for information, or call on 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gen’! Agt’s. 

914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
USINESS MEN DESIRING TO ADVERTISE 


judiciously and cheaply, in city or country 
papers, should get an estimate from 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


| ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
NO. 733 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


eee 





Who have facilities for the insertion of advertise- 
ments in newspapers throughout the country, un- 
surpassed by those of any otheragency. An esti- 
mate showing the cost of advertising in any paper, 
' or list of papers, sent free upon application. Send 


for circular and list of papers. 
PINE BUILDING SITES IN DELAWA 
COUNTY. 





% per cont. allowed om purchases of10 copies | For sale, immediately opposite the residence of the 


undersigned, on the Baltimore Turnpike, seven miles 
from Philadelphia, 21 acres of land, bigh and bealthy, 
which can be divided up into several beautiful 


Those intending painting, are invited to apply to dwelling sites, or will be sold as a whole. It ie 


the undersigned for estimates for material. 
Ww. Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philadelphia.  33-3mes 


about 14 miles from Swarthmore College. 
PASCHALL MORRIS, — 
18 N. 13th St., Phila. 


52-2t 
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EDITED BY A COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
BY ALICE LEWIS. 
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Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars perannum. Singie 
Nos. 5 cts. each. Quarterly postage on this paper, 5 cta., 
to be paid in advance, at the Post-office addressed. 
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its Re<ults.. 


A Testimony of Luton and Leighton Monthly 
Meeting, concerning BENJAMIN SEEBOHM, a 
Minister, deceased. 


Our late dear friend, Benjamin Seebohm, 
resided at Luton during only the last ten 
years of his life, aad throughout that time 
was much confined to the house with broken 
health, yet so fresh and abiding is the remem- 
brance of his cheerful and loving spirit, and 
of his earnest devotion wo the service of our 
Lord and Saviour, that it becomes a labor of 
love, no less than a duty we owe to the church, 
to leave ou record a brief testimony to his 
Christian life, character and labors. In so 
doing we desire in no wise to exalt the crea- 
ture or praise the instrument, but rather to 
magnify Him who graciously used the instru- 
ment to further his own blessed purposes, real- 
izing as we do, in measure, the words respect- 
ing some in the early church, recorded by the 
Apostle Paul, “And they glorified God in 
me ” 


Benjamin Seebohm was by birth a Ger- 
man, being a native of Friedensthal, near Pyr- 


mont, in Hesse Waldeck. His parents were 
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among the earliest members of a little com- 
pany professing with Friends, gathered in 
that part of Germany through the instru- 
mentality of Sarah Grubb, anc afterwards of 
John Pemberton. His parents’ character, 
but in particular the Christian self-denial of 
his mother, “ her love to God, and her simple 
faith in Christ,” exercised their due influence 


.| upon his heart, and led him in early life to 


approve, and to seek, “ those things which 
are excellent and which accompany salva- 
tion.” 

In the year 1814, Stephen Grellet, then on 
a visit of Gospel love to Europe, was a guest 
for a short time with the Seebohm family at 
That visit was made, under the 
Divine ordering, productive of rich results 
both to them and to the church. Benjamin 
Seebohm, at this time a lad of fifteen years of 
age, whilst lacking none of the high spirits 
and sprightliness of youth, had grown upa 
thoughtful boy ; but though well acquainted 
with the strivings of good and evil within 
him, had not experienced that change of heart 
which alone brings peace to the soul. But 
now the Holy Spirit spoke through the 
mouth of the Lord’s servant, and (to quote 
his own words,) “My soul bowed before 
the message of peace through Jesus Christ.” 
Continued intercourse with Stephen Grellet, 
with whom he travelled for a short time as 
interpreter, tended to strengthen the faith of 
the young disciple ; and a more extended 
journey, some months afterwards, in the same 
capacity, with Elizabeth Coggeshall, of New 
York, and Sarah Hustler, of Bradford, served 
further to confirm his religious life. ‘“ The 
oue thing needful,” he writes, “ an abiding io- 
terest in the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
had become so much the main object of my 
pursuit, that everything else appeared of mi- 
nor importance.” 

At the age of seventeen, Benjamin See- 
bohm settled in Bradford, and England be- 
came thenceforth his adopted country. The 
following extract, having reference to ‘his 
period, is of much interest and value. He 
says :— 
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‘My time being very much left to my own 
disposal, I gave myself upto the prayerful 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and the reading 
of the early journals of Friends as well as the 
history of the Society. It was my regular 
practice (continued through the greater part 
of my life) daily to retire to my chamber for 
the private perusal of the sacred writings and 
waiting upon God in meditation and prayer. 
To the benefits arising from this practice res- 
olutely kept up, I attribute, under the Divine 
blessing, much of my preservation and 
growth in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

In 1821, being then in his twenty-third 
year, Benjamin Seebohm first spoke in meet- 
ings for worship, and it svon became evident 
to his friendsthat he was anointed by the Ho- 
ly Spirit for that service. He was recorded a 
minister in 1824. 

Seldcm has it been the lot of any member 
of our religious Society to labor more abun- 
dantly in the ministry of the Gospel than did 
Benjamin Seebohm. Between the years 1824 
and 1861 he received from Brighouse Monthly 
Meeting thirty certificates liberating him for 
service in every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and one for America, which visit ex- 
tended over a period of nearly five years. In 


many of his earlier journeys he was accompa- 
nied by other Friends: the following names 


occur among his “‘ companions in travel :”— 
Barbara Hoyland, John Hipsley, James Back- 
house, Robert Jowett, William Dent, Joseph 
Fryer, Joseph Tatham, Robert Lindsay, and 
John Hodgkin. 

In 1831 he had married Esther Wheeler, of 
Hitchin, who for thirty-three years was his be- 
loved companion and true helpmeet, the sym- 
pathizing sharer of his joys and sorrows. Their 
union was a fellowship of heart and service, 
both of them having devoted themselves to 
the ministry of the Word many years be- 
fore their marriage. In 1861 Benjamin 
and Esther Seebohm, with their daughter, 
removed to Luton. But not long did they 
continue an unbroken family. In 1863 his 
beloved daughter, but recently married, and 
in 1864 his tenderly attached wife, were re- 
moved by death. Under these afflictive 
d'spensations his faith did not falter ; with 
the Christian's hope he joyfully looked for- 
ward to meeting them in “a better coun- 
try, that is, an heavenly,” and still labored 
on, with all the energy which his declining 
strength would permit, in his Master’s cause. 
Whilst a member of this Monthly Meeting 
he received certificates to visit Friends in 
the Midland and Eastern Counties, Devon 
and Cornwall, Lancashire and Cheshire, in- 
cluding the large meetings in Manchester and 
Liverpool. His last religious engagement 
of this kind consisted of interviews with the 
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younger members of Luton Meeting at his 
own residence—times which are remembered 
by many with feelings of reverent and deep 
thankfulness. This service was completed in 
the autumn of 1870. 

In consequence of a bronchial affection he 
was a close prisoner to his bed-room and sit- 
ting room during the whole of the succeeding 
winter and early spring, and his sufferings, at 
times great, were continuous, allowing but 
little rest of body. Yet his spirit seemed 
ever reposing in his Saviour’s love, so that 
the spiritual atmosphere which those who had 
access to his room experienced was one of un- 
interrupted cheerfulness and peace. Just at 
the time when the Yearly Meeting for 1871 
assembled, he was taken much worse, and it 
was evident that his end wasat hand. A 
message from his dying-bed, expressive of his 
earnest desire that the Society might be pre- 
served on the one sure foundation, “ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever,” reached his friends toward the 
conclusion of the Yearly Meeting, and before 
it ended, his spirit had returned with joy to 
“God, who gave it.” 

The ministry of our late dear friend carried 
with it, from its earliest exercise, the evidence 
of Divine authority: it was eminently sound 
and scriptural, and was accompanied with a 
power and holy fervor peculiarly impressive 
and animating. His exposition of Christian 
doctrine was full and clear; but whilst care- 
ful, according to the grace granted him, to 
maintain, in their due proportion, the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Faith, “ Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified” was the theme which 
seemed ever present in his heart: “ Him 
first, Him last, Him midst and without 
end.” 

The manner in which he entered into the 

rplexities and trials of the Christian travel- 
er, plainly showed that he himself was well 
acquainted with the toils and dangers of the 
way. Not unfrequently was he chosen to be 
the bearer of a heavenly message to some in- 
dividual soul. There are many of those 
among whom he has labored, both in Great 
Britain and America, who can thankfully 
look back to his ministrations as the means, 
in God’s providence, whereby many of their 
doubts and difficulties were removed, their 
faith strengthened, and their progress Zion- 
ward cheered. 

But his Christian labors were by no means 
confined to the public assembly ; he was fre- 
quently led to engage in the more private but 
important service of family visits. It was on 
such occasions, in his early years, that he had 
been made conscious of remarkable visitations 
of Divine Love ; and to the very close of 
his life, both by precept and example, he ex- 
pressed his sense of the rich blessings that at- 
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tend such a lahor, when entered upon in the 
fear of the Lord, and carried forward in hum- 
ble reliance upon Him. 

Whilst ever ready to give the right hand 
of fellowship to every true laborer in the good 
Master’s cause, he was zealous to uphold and 
promulgate the distinguishing doctrines and 
practices of the religious Society of which he 
was a member. His appreciation of these 
may be gathered frum the following extract 
from one of his letters :— 

“T consider the Christian testimony of 
Friends to be the healthy outgrowth of a liv- 
ing principle, the genuine fruit of that faith in 
Christ which led our early Friends not only 
to love and adore their Saviour and their 
God, but earnestly to follow Him under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, as their perfect 
example, that the same mind might be in 
them which was in Him ; and thus like the 
early believers, they were made willing cheer- 
fully to hazard even their lives for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. * * * Oh! we do want 
to be brought back to that love of Christ which 
so powerfully constrained our ancient forefa- 
thers to devote themselves to his service ; 
which made them so greedy, not of filthy lu- 
cre, but of winning soulsto Him. Oh! that 
it might please the Lord to pour out His 
Spirit upon sons and daughters, young and 
old, and really to revive his own work 
amongst us, that we might love Him more and 
serve Him better ; thankfully and rejoicingly 
conscious of the greatness aod the precious- 
ness of the price which was paid for our re- 
demption, when the Holy One, the only 
begotten of the Father, bowed his head 
upon the cross, and said, ‘ It is finished.’ ” 

In his intercourse among men, the genial 
and the hopeful were marked features of his 
character, even under circumstances calcu- 
lated deeply to depress ; and there was in his 
life abundant evidence that true religion 
brings no gloom, but is the only source 
of unfailing hope and rest to the soul ; as he 
remarked near the close of his life, “My 
days are already beyond the three-score 
years and ten, and if the strength is labor, 
there is no sorrow with it.” 

Our dear friend settled amongst ‘us toward 
the close of life, when the toils and conflicts of 
the day were nearly over, and his sky was 
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penetration suiting it to the individual inter- 
est and instruction of those who were privi- 
leged to listen to it ; whilst his ministry seemed 
even more remarkable for its breadth of spir- 
itual insight. manifesting the “ fresh anoint- 
ing” which fitted him for each successive oc- 
casion, and adapted his Gospel service to every 
variety of character and circumstance amongst 
his auditors. 

In prayer, his approaches to the Father of 
Mercies were so near—so child like and rev- 
erential—that they often seemed, as it were, 
to take his friends with him to the “very 
gate of heaven.” Coming boldly to the 
throne of grace through the Saviour whom 
he loved, he was enabled to claim in Him all 
the precious things promised to His adopted 
children, and with fervent spirit to ascribe to 
Him, who had loved him, and washed him in 
His own blood, glory and dominion forever 
and ever. 

Benjamin Seebohm died at Luton on the 
2nd of Sixth Month, 1871, and was interred 
at Hitchin on the 7th of the same month ; 
a minister about forty-seven years. 


——— 
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THE LABORS OF THE MORAVIANS AMONG THE 
INDIANS. 


In a beautiful valley of the eastern part of 
Moravia, David Zeisberger was born in 1721. 
At school he distinguished himself by his tal- 
ents and diligence, displaying a remarkable 
facility in acquiring different languages. 
He came to America in his 17th year. At 
Bethlehem he was, by Divine Grace, con- 
verted to God, and resolved to devote his life 
to the spread of the gospel among the Indian 
nations. To obtain a knowledge of Indian 
language he first went among the Mohawks, 
in New York. It was a time of great ex- 
citement, as war had broken out between the 
English and French. He was soon arrested, 
and charged with being a spy. Being brought 
before the Council and Governor, and his ob- 
ject inquired into, he informed them. The 
Governor asked him what use he intended to 
make of the language, when be replied, “ We 
hope to get liberty to preach among the In- 
dians the gospel of our crucified Saviour, and 
to declare to them what we have personally 
experienced of His grace in our hearts.” The 


brightened with the calm and peaceful radi-| Governor demanded that he should swear al- 


ance of life’s evening sun. It thus became 
our privilege to witness in him the maturer 
fruits of the Spirit, rather than the earlier 
growth in grace. Truly did his life exemplify 
those words of the Saviour, “ He that believ- 
eth in Me, out of him shall flow rivers of liv- 
ing water.” 

From a richly-stored mind and a heart long 
subjected to the discipline of Christ, his con- 
versation had a wide and elevating range, his 


legiance to King George, but Zeisberger de- 
clined to take the oath, and on his refusal 
was sent to prison. Here he devoted his time 
to the study of the Mohawk, assisted by a 
fellow missionary confined with him. Both 
were content, and counted it a great honor to 
suffer for the Saviour’ssake. Their cheerful- 
ness deeply impressed many who visited them. 
After nearly six months’ confinement, they 
were released, and returned to Bethlehem. 
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On-the borders of the beautiful rivers Sus- 
quehanna and Lehigh a number of In- 
dians had become Christian converts, and 
missions were established. To extend the 
gospel among the Six Nations, Zeisberger was 
now sept with John Cammerboff. In the 
valley of Wyoming they met with savage 
‘varriors, who crowded round Cammerhoff 
and said, with anger, ‘‘ What have you done 
to our brothers that they are so entirely dif- 
ferent from us, and from what they used to 
be? What is this baptism that has made 
them turn from our feasts and dances, and 
shun all our ways?” Cammerhoff’s response 
was a fervent discourse upon the atonement 
of Christ. This visit was not an encouraging 
one. Among the Senecas large quantities of 
rum had been distributed by the traders. 
Both men and women became drunk and in- 
furiated, and the missionaries were forced to 
flee ; but from the Council, at Onondaga, per- 
mission was obtained to return at a future 
time to learn their language. 

Amid the horrors of savage warfare, the 
work of Zeisberger was not abandoned. On 
the Susquehanna the gospel was preached. At 
Machiwihbilusing, while engaged 1n calling the 
Indians to repentance, and telling them of 
the free grace of Jesus Christ, he met with 
John Woolman. Divine love was shed over 
the meeting, and the latter prayed that the 
great work which Zeisberger had undertaken 


might be crowned with success, 

ne of the Indian preachers was converted, 
and told the Indians, “The Saviour has 
made me feel my misery and utterly depraved 


state. I used to preach to you; I imagined 
myself a good man; I did not know | was 
the greatest sinner among you all.” 

This meeting between the two missionaries, 
the Friend and the Moravian, is thus de- 
scribed in John Woolman’s Journal. He 
says: 

“For many years I felt love in my heart 
towards the natives of this land whe dwell 
far back in the wilderness, whose ancestors 
were the owners and possessors of the land 
where we dwell.” In conversing with some of 
the Indians who lived on the Susquehanna 
River, who were in Philadelphia, J. W. says, 
“I believed they were measurably acquainted 
with that Divine power which subjects the 
rough and froward will of the creature, and 
at times I felt inward drawings to visit their 
town called Wehaloosing.” 

In 1763, having the unity of Friends, he 
made preparation for the journey. The In- 
dians on the Ohio and Alleghany, instigated 
by the French, were then at war with the 
English, and numbers of the frontier settlers 
were slain. J. W. says, “The thoughts of 
the journey were attended with unusual sad- 
ness, in which times my heart was frequently 
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turned to the Lord, with inward breathings 
for His heavenly support, that I might not 
fail to follow Him wheresoever He might 
lead me.” Being at a meeting about a week 
before he expecied to set off, he was led to 
say, “ Whatsoever befalls men while they live 
in pure obedience to God, as it certainly 
works for their good, so it may not be con- 
sidered evil as relates to them. My heart 
was much tendered and great awfulvess came 
over me.” A few days afterward, at his own 
meeting, he says, “‘ My heart being enlarged 
in love, I was led to speak on the care and 
protection of the Lord over His people, and 
to.make mention of that passage where a 
band of Assyrians (II. Kings, vi. 17) en- 
deavoring to take the propbet captive, were 
disappointed; and how the Pealmist said, 
‘The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him.’” Rumors of the 
fearful conflict on the Alleghany reaching 
Philadelphia, a conference of Friends was 
held, and information was sent to J. Wool- 
man. He says, ‘“ My heart was turned tothe 
Lord for heavenly instruction, and it was a 
humbling time to me! When I told my dear 
wife she appeared to be deeply concerned 
about it; but in a few hours’ time my mind 
became settled in a belief that it was my 
duty to proceed on my journey, and she bore 
it with a good degree of resignation. In 
this conflict of spirit there were great search- 
ing: of heart and strong cries to the Lord 
that no motion might be in the least degree 
attended to but that of the pure spirit of 
Truth.” 

He crossed the mountains of the Blue 
Ridge by the war-paths of the Indians, and 
pitched his tent on the banks of the Lehigh. 
“ Near our tent,” he says, “on the sides of 
large trees peeled for the purpose, were va- 
rious representations of men going and re- 
turning trom the wars, and of some killed in 
battle, this being a path heretofore used by 
warriors. As I walked about, viewing these 
Indian histories, which were painted mostly 
in red, but some in black, and thinking on the 
innumerable afflictions which the proud, fierce 
spirit produceth in the world ; thinking on the 
toils and fatigues of warriurs travelling over 
mountains and deserts ; on their miseries and 
distresses when wounded, far from home, by 
their enemies ; of their restless, unquiet state 
of mind who live in this spirit; and of the 
hatred which mutually grows up in the minds 
of the children of those nations engaged in 
war with each other; during these medita- 
tions, the desire to cherish the spirit of love 
and peace among these people arose very 
fresh in me.” 

As John Woolman approached the Susque- 
hanna, news was brought by Indian runners 
that it was war with the English, and travel- 
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ling appeared dangerous. He was brought 


under painful exercise in the night, until, as 
he says, “ The Lord my gracious Father was 
pleased to give me quietness. I was again 
strengthened to commit my life into His 
heavenly hands.” 

J. W.and his companion reached Weha- 
loosing after 17 days’ journey. He says, 
“The first Indian we saw was a woman of a 
modest countenance, with a Bible, who, with 
a harmonious voice, expressed her gladness 
at seeing us, having before heard of our com- 
ing.” Soon after, they were invited into a 
house where about sixty had been gathered 
in silence. J. W. informed them of the na- 
ture of his visit, and showed his certificate, 
which was explained to the Indians, and the 
Moravian bade kim welcome. The Indians, 
knowing that J. W. and the Moravian were 
of different religious societies, offered to hold 
meetings at his request distinct from their 
settled meetings. “ But,” J. W. says, “I 
found a liberty in my heart to speak to the 
Moravian, and told him of the care I telt on 
my mind for the good of these people; and 
that I believed no ill effects would follow if I 
sometimes spoke in their meetings, when love 
engaged me thereto, without calling them to- 
gether, at times when they did not meet of 
course ; whereupon he expressed his good will 
towards my speaking at any time, all that I 
found in my heart to say. That evening I 
was at their meeting, where the pure gospel 
love was felt to the tendering of some of our 
hearts, and the interpreters endeavoring to 
acquaint the people with what [said in short 
sentences, found some difficulty, as none of 
them were quite perfect in the English and 
Delaware tongues, so they helped one an- 
other and we labored along, Divine love at- 
tending. 

” Afterwards, feeling my mind covered with 
the spirit of prayer, I told the interpreters 
that I found it in my heart to pray to God, 
and believed if I prayed aright he would 
hear me, and expressed my willingness for 
them to omit interpreting, so our meeting 
ended with a degree of Divine love. One of 
the principal Indians, being very tender, 
spoke to one of the interpreters, and I was 
afterwards told that he said in substance, ‘ I 
love to feel where words come from.’” It ap- 
pears that J. W. attended several meetings 
after this in which the Moravian, and one of 
the Indians also spoke. He also felt the 
current of love run strong, and preached the 
gospel, part of the time withont interpreta- 
tion, when he says, “I believe the Holy 
Ghost wrought on some hearis to edification 
where all the words were not understood.” 
Papunehang, the Indian above mentioned, 
expressed his thankfulness to God for the 
favors he had received that day, and prayed 
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that He would continue to favor him with 
the same which he had experienced in that 
meeting. At the close of his visit, J. Wool- 
man expressed his belief that a door remained 
open for the faithful disciples of Jesus Christ 
to labor among these people. 

Christian bands of natives were formed 
who embraced the gospel of peace; but 
grievous trials awaited them. Exterminat- 
ing warfare raged between the colonists and 
the warlike tribes. The peaceful converts, 
attacked by both, were compelled to leave 
their homes. A large number of them, ac- 
companied by Zeisberger, were brought to 
Philadelphia for protection. Even there the 
ferocious mob threatened, and were scarcely 
restrained from attacking them, but the con- 
verts said among themselves, “ Jesus was de- 
spised and rejected of men; what else can we 
expect? Jesus was buffeted and spit upon, 
yet he opened not his mouth; why should 
not we patiently bear these indignities ?” 
Many Friends, as well as others, came for- 
ward to protect them, but it was thought 
most sutien for them to leave the city.* 
After many months of suffering, being re- 
peatedly driven from one refuge to another, 
the way finally opened for their return to 
Machiwihilusing. Zzisberger was appointed 
resident missionary, with an assistant. They 
were desired “to study the Indian language, 
to train native assistants, to translate into 
Delaware all the most important parts of the 
Bible, and as many hymns as possible; to 
instil principles of peace into the hearts of 
the converts, so that in the event of another 
war they may conduct themselves as children 
of peace, and in the event of persecutions, 
may forgive their enemies, and leave their 
cause to the Judge of all the earth, who will 
do right; to educate the congregation in the 
idea that whatever nationalities it represents, 
and tribal distinctions it embraces, the Chris- 
tian Indians are all one in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

At a subsequent period the Christian In- 
dians adopted statutes, among which were 
the following: 

“ We will know no other God, but the one 
only true God, who made us and all crea- 
tures, and came into this world to save sin- 
ners; to Him alone we will pray.” 

“We will rest from work on the Lord’s 
day, and attend public service.” 

“We will honor father and mother, and 
when they grow old and needy, we will do for 
them what we can.” 

“ We will not go to war, and will not bay 
anything of warriors taken in war.” 


*This was during what was called the “ Paxton 
insurrection,” which, from the fierce hatred of the 
border settlers of Pennsylvania to the Indians, had 
neurly iavolved the State io a civil war. 
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At two missionary settlements called Gna- | 
denhiitten and Schénbrunn remarkable ex-' 
periences were felt among the Delawares. | 
One said, “ Why shall we not believe? The | 
Word preached to us shows its power in our 
conversion.” “ Yes,” added another, “ as 
soon as I sought the Saviour with my whole 
heart, I found Him, and what I asked for, I 
received, and now I am daily growing hap- 
ier, so that my heart sometimes burns with 
ove like a flaming fire.” A third exclaimed, 
“‘ Heretofore [ only heard, but now I believe, 
that my Creator became a man, and shed his 
precious blood for me, which cleanses me 
from all sin.” “As for me,” remarked old 
Abraham, “ my soul is full of joy ; Ob, how 
good to give one’s self to the Saviour.” 


This religious interest spread to the Dela- 
ware Capital. Echpalawehund, a noted and 
influential chief who had spent Christmas at 
Schénbrunn, and carried away impressions 
which he could not shake off, determined to 
become a Christian. This caused a great 
sensation. The Delawares were not willing 
to lose so distinguished a man, and, in the 
first burst of their anger, talked of expelling 
Zeisberger and his coadjutors from their 
territory. Calmer reflection showed them the 
folly of such an attempt. The Christians 
constituted too powerful a party, hence they 
adopted a different policy. Having called a 
council to devise means that would prevent 
the further spread of Christianity, they fell 
upon the idea of a reformation, not through 
the agency of the white teachers, but in the 
power of their own united will. Drunken- 
ness and games were prohibited; ardent spirits, 
wherever found, were to be destroyed. Six 
overseers of morals were appointed to enforce 
the new order of things, which was actually 
inaugurated by staving ten kegs of rum. 
Thus they hoped to lead lives as correct as 
those of Christians, and thus would neither 
chief, nor councillor, nor captain have an 
excuse to leave the town, and build bis lodge 
at Schéubrunn or Gnadenbiitten. 


But Echpalawebund assured his country- 
men that such efforts would be vain, ard that 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ must be the 
beginning of agenuine reformation. He was 
right. Their good intentions, like the fire of 
the council at which they had been adopted, 
flared for a Jittle while and then lay a heap 
of dead embers. M. 


(To be continued.) 


| waste and desert. 
tain of life and health and beauty ; and 
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Many things, in the course of human life, 
are grievous, for want of rightly pondering 
this truth :—that if we needed them not, we 
should hardly meet with them; and if we do 
need them, we ought not to wish an exemp- 
tion from them.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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GOD’s OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA, 
BY LEONARD SWAIN, 
The Sea is His, and He made it —Psalm zev, 5. 


The traveller who would speak of his ex- 
perience in foreign lands, must begin with 
thesea. Especially is this the case if he would 
speak of his journey in its religious aspects 
and connections. For it is through the re- 
ligion of the sea that he approaches those 
lands, and through it that he returns from 
them. God has spread this vast pavement of 
his temple between the hemispheres, so that 
he who sails to foreign shores must pay a dou- 
ble tribute to the Most High ; for through 
this temple he has to carry his anticipations 
as he goes, and his memories when he returns. 
Nor can the mind of the traveller be so friv- 
olous, or the objects of his journey eo trivial, 
but that the shadows of this temple will make 
themselves felt upon him during the long 
days that he is passing beneath them on his 
outward, and then again on his home- 
ward way. The sea speaks for God ; and 
however eager the tourist may be to reach 
the strand that lies before him and enter upon 
the career of business or pleasure that awaits 
him, he must check his impatience during 
this long interval of approach, and listen tothe 
voice with which Jehovah speaks to him as, 
horizon after horizon, be moves to his pur- 
pose along the aisles of God’s mighty tab- 


ernacle of the deep. 
x * /” 


* * * * 


It is very natural, in looking at the ocean, 
and ia travelling over its enormous breadth, 
to wonder why such an immense mass of 
water should have been created. When we 
think that three-fourths of the entire surface 
of the globe are covered by its waves, it seems 
to us like a vast disproportion. It is a com- 
mon thing, in speaking of the sea, to call it 
“a waste of waters.” It seems as if it were a 
mere desert, incapable of being turned to any 
profitable use, and as if it would have been 
much better were its vast hollows filled up 
with solid land, and ics immeasurable area 
covered with fields and forests, waving with 
harvest and resounding with the noise of 
cities and the busy life of men. 

But this is a mistake. Intead of being an 
incumbrance or a superfluity, the sea is as es- 
sential to the life of ihe world as the blood is 
to the life of the human body. Instead of 
being a waste and desert, it isthe thing which 
keeps the earth itself from becoming a 
It is the world’s foun- 


if it were taken away, the grass would perish 
from the mountains, the forests would crum- 
ble on the hills, the harvests would become 
powder on the plains, the continents would 
be one vast Sahara of frost and fire, and the 
solid globe itself, scarred and blasted on ev- 
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ery side, would swing in the heavens as silent 
and dead as on the first morning of crea- 
tion. 

1. Water is as indispensable to all life, 
whether vegetable or animal, as is the air it- 
self. From the cedar on the mountains to 
the lichen that clings to the wall; from the 
mastodon that pastures on the forests to 
the animalcule that floats in the sunbeam ; 
from the leviathan that heaves the sea into 
billows to the microscopic creatures that 
swarm a million in a single foam-drop ; all 
alike depend for their existente on this single 
element, and must perish if it be withdrawn. 
But this element of water is supplied entirely 
by the sea. All the waters that are in the 
rivers, the lakes, the fountains, the vapors, 
the dew, the rain, the snow, come alike out of 
the ocean. It is a common impression that 
it is the flow of the rivers that fills the sea. It 
isa mistake It is the flow of the sea that 
fills the rivers. The streams do not make the 
ocean, but the ocean makes the streams. We 
say that the rivers rise in the mountains and 
run to thesea ; but the truer statement is, that 
the rivers rise in the sea and run to the moun- 
tains ; and that their passage thence is only 
their homeward journey to the place from 
which they started. A!l the water of the 
rivers has once been in the clouds ; and the 
clouds are but the condensation of the visible 
vapor that floats in the air; and all this va- 


por has been lifted into the air by the heat of 


the sun playing upon the ocean. Most per- 
sons have no impression of the amount of 
water which the ocean is continually pouring 
into the sky, and which the sky itself is send- 
ing down in showers to refresh the earth. If 
they were told that there is a river above the 
clouds equal in size to the Mississippi or the 
Amazon ; that this river is drawn up out of the 
sea, more than a mile high ; that it is always 
full of water, that it is more than twenty-five 
thousand miles in length, reaching clear round 
the globe, they would call it a very extrav- 
agant assertion. And yet not only is this as- 
sertion substantially true, but very much more 
than this is true. If all the waters in the sky 
were brought into one channel, they would 
make a stream more than filty times as large 
as the Mississippi or the Amazon. How 
many rivers are there in the sky? Just as 
many as there are on earth. If they 
were uot first in the sky, how could 
they be on earth? If it is the sky that 
keeps them full, then the sky must al- 
ways have enough fo keep them full; that is, 
it must always be pouring down into them 
just as much as they themselves are pouring 
down into the sea. Itis computed that the 
water which falls from the clouds every year 
would cover the whole earth to the depth of 
five feet ; that is, if the earth were a level 
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plain, it would spread over it an ocean of 
water five feet deep, reaching around the 
whole globe. The sky, therefore, has not only 
a river of water, but a whole ocean of it. 
And it has all come out of the sea. The sea, 
therefore, is the great inexhaustible fountain 
which is continually pouring up into the sky 
precisely as many streams, and as large, as 
all the rivers of the world are pouring into it. 
It is this which keeps the ocean at the same 
level from year to year. If it were not send- 
ing off into the air precisely as much as it re- 
ceives from the rivers, it would be continually 
rising on its shores, and would finally over- 
flow all the lands of the earth. 

And now if the sea is the real birthplace of 
the clouds and rivers, if out of it come all the 
rains and dews of heaven, then instead of being 
a waste and an incumbrance, it is a vast foun- 
tain of fruitfuloess, and the nurse and mother of 
all the living. Out of its mighty breasts come 
the resources that feed and support all the pop- 
ulation of the world. All cities, nations, and 
continents of men, all cattle and creeping 
things and flying fowl, all the insect races 
that people the air with their million tribes 
innumerable, all grasses and grains that yield 
food for man and for beast, all flowers that 
brighten the earth with beauty, all trees of the 
field and forest that shade the plains with 
their lowly drooping, or that lift their ban- 
ners of glory against the sky as they march 
over a thousand hills—all these vait upon the 
sea, that they may receive their meat in due 
season. That which it gives them, they gather. 
It opens its hand, and they are filled with 
food. If it hides its face, they are troubled, 
their breath is taken away, they die and re- 
turn to their dust. 

Omnipresent and everywhere alike is this 
need and blessing of the sea. It is felt as 
truly in the centre of the continent, where, it 
may be, the rude inhabitant never heard of 
the ocean, as it is on the circumference of the 
wave-beaten shore. He is surrounded, every 
moment, by the presence and bounty of the 
sea. It is the sea that looks out upon bim 
from every violet in his garden-bed ; from 
every spire of grass that drops upon his 
passing feet the beaded dew of the morn- 
ing ; from the rustling ranks of the growing 
corn; from the bending grain that fills the 
arms of the reaper; from the juicy globes 
of gold and crimson that burn amongst the 
green orchard foliage; from his bursting 
presses and his barns that are filled with plen- 
ty ; from the broad forehead of his cattle, and 
the rosy faces of his children ; from the cool- 
dropping well at the door; from the brook 
that murmurs by its side, and from the elm 
and spreading maple that weave their pro- 
tecting branches beneath the sun, and swing 
their breezy shadows over his habitation. It 
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is the sea that feeds him. It is the sea that 
clothes him. It is the sea that cools him with 
the summer cloud, and that warmshim with 
the blazing fires of winter. He eats the sea, he 
drinks the sea, he wears the sea, he ploughs 
and sows and reaps the sea, he buys and sells 
the sea, and makes wealth for himeelf and his 
children out of its rolling waters, though he 
lives a thousand leagues away from the 
shore, and has never looked on its crested 
beauty or listened to its eternal anthem. 

Thus the sea is not a waste and an incum- 
brance. Though it bears no harvests on its 
bosom, it yet sustains all the harvests of the 
world. Though a desert itself, it makes all 
the other wildernesses of the earth to bud and 
blossom as the rose. Though its own waters 
are salt and wormwood, so that it cannot be 
tasted, it makes all the clouds of heaven to 
drop with sweetness, opens springs in the val- 
leys, and rivers among the hills, and foun- 
tains in ajl dry places, and gives drink to 
all the inhabitants of the earth. 

2. A second use of the sea is to moderate 
the temperature of the world. A common 
method of warming houses in the winter is by 
the use of hot water. The water, being 
heated in the basement, is carri d by iron 
pipes to the remotest parts of the building, 
where, parting with its warmth and becoming 
cooler and heavier, it flows back again to the 
boiler, to be heated anew, and so to pass 
round in the same circuit continuously. The 
advantage of this method is, that the heat 
can be carried to great distances, and in any 
direction, either laterally or vertically, so that 
apartments many hundred feet removed from 
the furnace can be warmed as well as if they 
were clo-e at band. 

Precisely such an office is performed by the 
sea in warming the distant regions of the 
earth. The furnace is in the tropics. The 
ocean is the boiler. The vertical rays of the 
sun pour into it a heat that is almost like fire 
itself. The temperature of the sea is raised 
to eighty six degrees, and the water, swelling 
and rising in the same proportion, is com- 
pelled to seek its level by flowing off to the 
right and left of the equator. Flowing 
to the north, these waters are gathered into 
the Gulf Stream, which acts as a conducting 
pipe three thousand miles in length, and send 
them, with a velocity swifter than that of the 
Mississippi river, and with a volume that is 
greater by a thousand fold, to spread out 
their treasured heat over the North Atlantic, 
where the winds take it up into their breath, 
and blow it in gales of continual summer 
across the Jands that border on the ocean. A 
similar current passes down the opposite side 
of the equator, and conveys towards the polar 
regions of the south a stream of heated water, 
which is sometimes known to be sixteen hun- 
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dred miles in breadth. The effect of these 
currents in raising the temperature of the cold 
climates is almost incredible. They make 
Great Britain and France as warm as they 
would otherwise be if they were fifteen or 
twenty degrees nearer the equator. It is com- 
puted that if the amount of heat thus spread 
out over the Atlantic by the single influence 
of the Gulf Stream in one winter’s day, were 
concentrated upon the atmosphere of France 
and Great Britain, it would be sufficient to 
raise the temperature of these two countries 
from the freezing point to the full heat of 
summer. It is also computed that the heat 
carried off every day from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co alone, by this agency, is “sufficient to 
raise mountains of iron from zero to the melt- 
ing-point, and to keep in flow from thence a 
molten stream of metal greater in volume 
than the waters daily discharged by the Mis- 
sissippi river.” Thus a double purpose is serv- 
ed by these currents ; for while they convey 
the needed warmth to the colder regions, they 
bear away from the tropics that superfluous 
heat which, if it were allowed to remain, would 
render the whole line of the equator intolera- 
ble and uninhabitable. And this is not the 
whole of the process of mitigation. For 
while the warm currents of the tropics are 
flowing toward the poles, the cold currents of 
the icy latitudes are moving towards the 
equator. Immense trains of icebergs are 
borne down by these streams towards the 
flaming furnaces of the line, and so the fer- 
vors of the torrid zone are cooled and com- 
forted by the frosty breath of the arctic and 
antarctic waters. Thus each region gives to 
the other what it has in excess, and receives 
from the other what it has in deficiency. The 
poles are warmed by the sun which does not 
reach the poles, and the tropics are cooled by 
the ice which cannot be formed within the 
tropics. If it were not for the sea, the entire 
belt of the tropics would be a desert of per- 
petual fire, and the entire polar regions would 
be a desert of perpetual frost. One third of 
the whole earth’s surface would be unendura- 
ble with heat, another with cold, and only 
the remaining third would be fit for human 
habitation ; whereas now, under these tem- 
pering influences of the ocean, the whole 
width of the world, with few exceptions, is 
given to man for his dwelling ; and wherev- 
er he goes he finds a thousand forms of vege- 
table and animal life, which the same genial 
influence has made to wait upon him and be 
subservient to him. If we praise the ingenu- 
ity of man, who breaks the cold of winter 
by artificial heat, and that too by inventions 
which are themselves but a feeble and distant 
copy of what Nature has done before him on 
an infinitely grander scale, how should we 
admire the wisdom and goodness of him who 
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first set the great copy for man, and who 
makes the ocean itself an apparatus for stor- 
ing up the heat of the vast tropical furnace, 
and sending thus all the softness and wealth 
of the garnered summer to the most distant 
quarters of the globe ! 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, EiGHTH MONTH 17, 1872. 


UNDERVALUE No Grrts.—Religion im- 
plies the permanent adoption in our life of 
God’s will—of “ the same mind that was in 
Christ.” Our will is not abolished, but its 
exercise takes a new direction—one of con- 
formity to the Divine Will. This being the 
essence of true religion, it is interesting to no- 
tice the various means used for bringing it 
about. The affections, the emotions, the in- 
tellect, and the circumstances of our lives, 
are all pressed into the service by the vitaliz- 
ing Spirit of God. Many have been brought 


to Christ through the affection which they 
have had for pious parents or friends. Others 
through strong excitement of emotion, as 
sympathy, sorrow, anxiety, fear, &c., have 


been led to the full surrender. In still 
another class, the choice of Christian faith 
has come through a clear intellectual con- 
vincement of its necessity, reasonableness and 
ultimate advantages. 

Ministers are not all alike, though they 
be the Master’s workmen. Some are pecu- 
liarly capable of arousing the emotions, whilst 
others are specially gifted in setting forth 
Divine truths with clearness and convincing 
power ; and in others there is a happy con- 
junction of gifts which reach both the emotiona 
and the judgment. There is also the minis- 
tration to particular spiritual conditions 
which may be called prophetic. The Church 
needs all these classes of ministers, and none 
of them should be undervalued. There is an 
unfortunate tendency in some Christians to 
think that whatever is not especially useful or 
agreeable to themselves, is of no service to 
any. Some dislike an emotional ministry, and 
speak slightingly of it because it does not 
meet their own needs and mental tendencies, 
Others equally dislike a doctrinal ministry. 
They say it has no /ife in it, and call it ‘ lee- 
turing.’ But God is wiser than we and pro 
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vides his fishermen with different baits, ac- 
cording to the kind of fish to be caught. He 
meets the varying needs of both saints and 
sinners by varying adaptation of ministry, 
and our duty and safety consist in getting all 
the good we can from all that we hear, and 
finding as little fault as possible with any- 
thing that benefits others. 


Tae Caurcn at Worx.—We have read 
with interest an article in Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, upon “ Christian Work and Church 
Organization.” This subject has attracted 
much attention of late among Friends in 
Great Britain as well as with us ; naturally, 
with considerable diversity of views. 

Some apprehend that, as the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends must or should be from its 
very nature a working missionary body, there 
needs no addition to its organization for all 
occasions of religious service, at home or 
abroad ; that, as George Fox and his con- 
temporaries wrought abundantly among the 
poor in England, John Woolman among the 
Indians, Thomas Shillitoe in many foreign 
places, and Daniel Wheeler among the far 
off islands of the sea, so every rightly called 
ministration may find its place under the or- 
dinary usages and regulations of the Society. 
Others (among them the author of the essay 
referred to above) are impressed with the in- 
dividual nature of the impulse and command 
to do good ; fearing a hampering effect from 
placing the whole work of Christian laborers 
under the constraint of a large body ; urging 
that “the man is not forthe church, but the 
church for the man; the work is not for the 
church, but the church for the work ;” and, 
therefore, much private and organized work re- 
mains to be done by those qualified for it, over 
and above (and apart from) the regular min- 
istrations of the charch itself. Such outside 
work may be in “ home missions,” “ foreiga 
missions,” Bible societies, Freedmen’s, Indian 
Aid, and other kindred associations. 

It is right, indeed needful, that Friends 
everywhere should weigh carefully the right 
and the wrong upon this question. We 
will venture at present but little further ex- 
pression upon it. It seems probable that the 
safest and best ideal of a Yearly Meeting may 
be the simplest ; that it should be considered 
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as in no sense the head of the body (which in- 
deed, rightly regarded, it cannot be) but as 
a gathering representing the body itself, whose 
members have divers duties to perform, some- 
times apart; but always in true unity and 
mutual dependence. Thus may its function 
be that of spiritual help, and moral, not com- 
pulsory constraint. It might prove cumber- 
some, for example, for an Indian Aid associa- 
tion or a Bible Society to await, at every step, 
the slow deliberation and action of Yearly 
Meeting assemblies. Yet the cordial approv- 
al and endorsement by the body of all such 
good works, and its advices, from time to time, 
concerning them, may do great good. This 
whole subject has been this year referred by 
London Yearly Meeting toa conference, from 
whose deliberations we may anticipate impor- 
tant results. 


Curistran Work Amona THE In- 
DIANS.—We present on another page the 
first part of a paper contributed by a valued 
correspondent on the Christian labors of the 
Moravian, David Zeisberger, a century ago 
among the Indians. 

Now that the care of this race has been 
so wonderfully and providentially thrown 
upon the Christian societies of our land, it 
may be useful to look at the work in the past, 
an/ we believe that many hearts will unite in 
the prayer that the Lord of the harvest will 
send into this field more such laborers as Da- 
vid Zeisberger and John Woolman. 

THe Frrenps’ QuaRTERLY EXAMINER, 
No. xxim. Seventh month, 1872, has been 
received. Its contents are as follows: The 
Elementary Education Act ; The Ideal of Maz- 
zini; Time and Eternity ; Fireside Medita- 
tions, Nos. VI. and VIL; Christian Work and 
Church Organization ; The Friends, Viewed 
through French Spectacles ; Yearly Meeting- 
ana ; Answered ; The Sale and Use of In- 
toxieating Liquors ; Jacopone Da Todi ; John 
Crook ; The Yearly Meeting of 1872; A few 
Words on Water Baptism and Revivalism ; 
Mauritius to Madagascar, Part II. ; Notices 
of Books Received. 


— +08 


PuBLisHER’s Notice.—The present num- 
ber closes the 25th volume, and the publisher 
must again urge speedy payment by sub- 
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scribers who are still in arrears, and invite a 
general observance of our published terms, 
“Payable in advance.” 


DIED. 


LUPTON.—On 20th of 3d mo., 1872, Susannah, 
wife of Gideon Lupton, aged 70 years; a member 
of Rollin Monthly Meeting, Mich. For several years 
our dear friend was a great sufferer, but was an’ex- 
ample of patience and humble resignation to the 
Divine will. She regarded her afflictions as bless- 
ings dispensed to her by a wise Providence, and 
was remarkable for her cheerfulness and entire trust 
in her Saviour. She was a wise counsellor, a sym- 
pathisiog friend, and those who visited her were 
often strengthened thereby. A few days before her 
death she was unable to converse, but her calm and 
peaceful countenance indicated that her Saviour 
was near to sustain her in that trying bour. She 
passed quietly away, and we humbly trust is safely 
enclosed in the haven of eternal rest. 

HARTLEY.—n the 28th of Sixth mo., 1872, at 
the residence of her son, John Butler, Jr., Mary 
Hartley, widow of Jesse Hartley, in the 77th year 
of her age ; a member of Damascus Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. She was a constant attender of our reli- 
gious meetings, even when her physical powers 
were much weakened and her speech impaired 
by paralysis. Her usual reply to the ivquiries of 
friends was, “I am just waiting ;” and as the close 
approached, the joys of Heaven evidently bright- 
ened before her. 

VARNEY.—On the 27th of Seventh month, 1872, 
in Tongavoxie, Kan., Dr. Samuel B. Varney, in the 
42d year of his age; a member of Tonganoxie 
Monthly Meeting. He died rejoicing io bis Saviour. 

HOBSON.—On the 24th of Seventh month, 1872, 
Thomas C., son of Benjamin and Sarah Aon Hob- 
son, (the former deceused) aged 19 years and six 
months; a memberof Damascus Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. He was of an amiable and obliging disposi- 
tion. With the bope of a glorious immortality he 
passed peacefully away. 

——-- 


THE AUTUMN YEARLY MEETINGS. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, held this year at Damascus, 
Maboning County, will commence with a meeting 
for worship on Fifth-day, 8th month 29th, at 10 
A. M.; Yearly Meeting of Ministers and E ders the 
same day, at 3 P. M.; and the meeting for discipline 
oo Sixth day, the 30tb, at 10 A. M. 

lowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, to commence 
with a meeting for worship on First day, 9th month 
lst. ; meeting of Ministers and Eiders the previous 
day, at 3 P. M., and that for discipline on Second- 
day, the 2d, at 10 A. M. 

Western Yearly Meeting at Plainfield, Ind., com- 
mencing on Sixth-day, 9th month 13:b, at 10 A. M.; 
meeting of Ministers and Eiders the day preced- 
ing, at 10 A. M. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting at Richmond, Ind., be- 
ginning on Fourth-day, 10th moath 2d, at 10 A. M.; 
that of Ministers and Elders the day precediog at 10 
A. M. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting is to be opened at Law- 
rence on Sixth-day, 10th month 11th; meeting of 
Ministers and Elders the day previous. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Baltimore, com- 
mencing on Seventh-day, 10th month 19th, at 3 
P. M., Yearly Meetig of Ministers and Eiders at 10 
A. M. the same day. 

Nortb Carolina Yearly Meeting at New Garden, 
Guilford County, on Sixth-day, llth month Ist. 
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Meeting of Ministers and Elders the previous day, 
also at New Garden, (instead of Deep River, as for- 
merly ) 





BE. 


CORRESPONDENC 


Mount Carmet, Va., 8th mo. 3d, 1872. 


Editor Friends’ Review :—Under a clear 
sense of our weakness, a few of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee reached this place at the 
hour appointed, and found quite a concourse 
of worshippers assembled, and by the break- 
ing ot bread, the Master was pleased to man- 
ifest Himself unto us—clothing our minds 
with the spirit of prayer, affording strength 
to portray the true nature of worship under 
the Gospel dispensation, and the essential 
oneness of believers in Christ; the utter 
impossibility for the love of the world and 
the love of the Father to dwell at the 
same time in the same heart. First day, 
a large crowd assembled in commendable or- 
der, and were introduced into silent waiting 
before the Lord, when the fall of man, the 
promises of a Saviour, and the necessity of 
repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ were earnestly dwelt upon, 
setting forth the blessings and privileges of 
the Christian under the new covenant, and 
the loving invitation of the Spirit and the 
Bride to every thirsty soul, to come to the 
waters and partake freely, was earnestly held 
forth, and the importance of an entire conse- 
cration to the will of God in all things, was 
feelingly pressed home to the hearts of the 
believers in Christ. 

Second-day the meeting convened under 
the canopy of Heavenly love, and the blessed 
promises of the Gospel of Christ were im- 
pressively brought to bear upon the minds of 
many, and the meeting closed under a living 
sense of the loving kindness of our Father 
in Heaven. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Isaam Cox, Clerk. 


(From the London Friend.) 
BOOK NOTICE. 


Is Water Baptism an Institution of Christ ? 
By W. Blackley, M. A., late Vicar of Stan- 
ton. Hodder & Stoughton. (Pp. 87.) 

The object of this valuable essay iz to prove 
literally trom Scripture that the rite of Wa- 
ter Baptism was neither instituted by Christ 
nor practiced by the Apostles. Our first im- 
pression, we confess, was not very favorable. 
[no attempting to show that the baptism of 
Jesus was simply a part of His outward con- 
secration to the ministry, as a fulfilment of 
the law, the author lays considerable stress 
on the time of seventy weeks prophesied of 
in Daniel. The mode of computing this 
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period does not strike us as satisfactory, and 
the writer’s rendering of the Saviour’s last 
words, “ Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the age,” i. e. the half-week still 
t» be accounted for in the seventy weeks, 
seems very much like bending facts to theory. 
When the writer, however, gets away from 
the tempting subject of prophecy, we can ful- 
low his arguments with much interest and 
satisfaction. He shows great command over 
his subject, and deals with it as if intent on 
the pursuit of truth alone. Every passage in 
the New Testament bearing upon the rite is 
examined separately, and elucidated by com- 
parison with other passages, by fresh render- 
ings of the original when called for, and by 
references to the works of both ancient and 
modern commentators. We cannot enter 
into a detailed notice of the writer’s opinions 
now, but commend them to such of our read- 
ers as may wish to study the question for 
themselves. 

The following are some of his conclusions 
which it would be well for the Church at 
large to endorse more thoroughly than it now 
does :— 

“ The religion of the Lord Jesus is a spir- 
itual reality, independent of any rite or out- 
ward ceremony, justification ur acceptance 
with God being attained by the exercise of 
Faith in Christ; and faith, where it is justi- 
fying, or saving, or of the operation of God, 
working by love and purifying the heart, 
proving the truthfulness of the teaching of 
the Lord Jesus, that the Father seeketh 
thoee to worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

“That no profession of religion is of any 
avail in the sight of God, unless there is in- 
volved in it a change of heart and life, illus- 
trative of the new creation spoken of in 2. 
Cor. v. 17, where a being in Christ is repre- 
sented as causing old things to be passed 
away, and all things to become new.” 

“That the sacred writings show, while 
there is one (only one) baptiem in the Chris- 
tian system required of necessity for any one 
to be the subject of for final salvation, that 
that baptism is of a spiritual or inward ne- 
ture, any and every one becoming the subject 
of it who repents of his sins, and relies alone 
on the Divine mercy for their pardon through 
the redemption that there is in Christ Jesus ; 
and that this baptism is unconnected with 
either the sprinkling of an infant, or the im- 
mersion of an adult, the Word of God requir- 
ing neither the one mode nor the other, from 
male or female, young or old.” 


+ er — 


Ir is not likely that any one, while in a 
disposition to ivjure another, can sincerely 
believe himself to be an object of Divine 
mercy.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF A COMETARY COL- 
LISION, 
BY JAMES CARPENTER. 


A few weeks ago nervous Britain was 
thrown into a state of wild excitement by 
the announcement that a comet was on its 
way towards our system, and would encoun- 
ter the earth full tilt on the 12th of the com- 
ing August. The statement came from sober 
Switzerland; it was reported to have been 
made upon the authority of an astronomer 
of high repute; there was in it some slight 
internal evidence of circumstantiality— 
enough to commend it to those not deeply 
versed in astronomic lore; and so, with that 
faith in astronomical predictions which the 
general accuracy of such forecast has in- 
spired, the public, or a very large section of 
it, accepted the warning as reliable in so far 
as the actual encounter was concerned, and 
set itself wondering what might be the possi- 
ble consequences of the threatened collision. 
According to their lights folks were reassured 
or doubted, or were alarmed, or were indif- 
ferent. Those who bad learnt to regard com- 
ets as airy nothings treated the report with 
contempt; those who retained the ancient 
and classical dread of a bearded star were 
dispirited, and in some cases addressed them- 
selves to astronomical authorities in the hope 
of receiving information ex cathedrd to allay 
their fears. They were not disappointed ; 
the authorities were enabled to contradict 
the alarming report on all its essential points, 
and to offer a feasible suggestion as to the 
harmless circumstances out of which, by 
enormous exaggeration, it had been concocted. 
The reasonable explanation was that the 
canard had been generated from the facts 
that the earth encounters a meteor stream on 
or about the date referred to and that mete- 
ors are in some manner allied to comets, per- 
haps very intimately, inasmuch as certain 
meteor streams have been discovered to oc- 
cupy and course around the orbits of certain 
comets; and it has even been surmised that 
what is solid in a comet is merely aswarm of 
meteoric particles. In the actual case in 
question it is known that a comet which in 
itself passed in sight of us in the year 1862 
has its path strewed with meteoric particles, 
as with debris that it bas left behind it. The 
earth intersects this path every 11th of Au- 
gust, and some of these particles then plunge 
into our atmosphere, and are kindled into vis- 
ibility, giving rise to the luminous mete- 
ors of that date, which have long been 
known in 
Lawrence’s fiery tears. 
critical date we do encounter the trail 
(not the tail, for comets do not trail 
their tails) of a comet—with what harmless 
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consequences we all know ; and it is conceiv- 


| 


able that the report to which we have alluded 
grew out of some simple announcement of 
this circumstance. It may be suspected that 
since each year we cross the comet’s path we 
may one day fall foul of the body itself: so 
we may, but it will not be this year, nor in the 
life-time of any who now reads these remarks, 
for the last approach was in the year 1862, 
and, since the comet’s period of revolution 
round its vast orbit is 113 years, it will not 
come near us again till the year 1975, and 
the odds against the probability of an en- 
counter even then are enormous. 

We have, therefore, little to fear from that 
comet, though we do actually run across the 
path it traverses. But Kepler declared that 
space was as full of comets as the sea is of 
fishes; and, considering the infinity of space, 
his metaphor may not be so far overdrawn 
as, apart from this consideratinn, we might 
be disposed to regard it. Arago, indeed, en- 
dorsed the Keplerian assertion so far as to 
estimate that the number of cometary bodies 
which in their orbital journeys pass through 
the solar system amounts to over seventeen 
millions. Clearly this plenitude must induce 
some risk of an earth-and-comet collision, for 
we know of no provision of nature for ward- 
ing off such an encounter, though we may 
suppose provisions to exist for rendering it 
innocuous if by any chance it should occur. 
But the chances of occurrence are feeble in- 
deed. The illustrious French astronomer, 
whose name we have just mentioned, calcu- 
lated the probabilities of an encounter for a 
hypothetical comet a quarter the diameter of 
the earth in size, and supposed to approach 
the sun within the earth’s orbit: and he 
found that the odds against the meeting were 
281 millions to one. The assumed small di- 
ameter of the comet referred of course te the 
nucleus, or supposed solid part; the nebu- 
lous surrounding which commonly streams 
off to form the customary tail might have a 
vastly greater size, and the probabilities of 
encountering it would be correspondingly in- 
creased. But we may dismiss at once any 
apprehensions of danger from a swish of a 
comet’s caudal appendage, for there is little 
doubt that we have repeatedly received this, 
the latest instance having occurred but a few 
years ago. The great comet of 1861 is fully 
believed to have dragged his tail over us on 
Sunday, the 30th of June in that year, when 
we were only two-thirds the tail’s length from 
the nucleus. This fact was first deduced by 
calculation, and it has received curious con- 


tradition-loving Ireland as St. | firmation from observations that have subse- 
So that on that !quently come to hand; for an Australian ob- 


server, viewing the comet at a time corres- 
ponding to our afternoon (when it was night 
with him), saw the branches or side bounda- 
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ries of the tail widen out; and on the same 
evening, a few hours later, two English ob- 
servers saw the closing-up or the narrowing 
of the tail-cone; these effects being those 
which considerations of perspective would 
lead us to refer to an approach to us and a 
recedence from us. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the whole earth actually passed 
through, and was for a time enveloped by, 
the tail at about sunset on the day in ques- 
tion. We are not aware that any conse- 
quences injurious to man or appreciable by 
him followed from the encounter; we had 
not even a trace of anything similar to the 
dry fogs of 1783 and 1831, which were at 
one time regarded as due to cometary exha- 
lations gathered in some such conflict as that 
here alluded to. 

Arago was not the only astronomer who 
had the curiosity to compute the probabili 
ties or the improbabilities of a cometary col- 
lision. Olbers made a somewhat similar cal- 
culation, taking for granted that every year 
two comets come within the sphere which 
coalesces with the earth’s orbit, and assum- 
ing the comets to have an average diameter 
of one-fifth that of the earth ; and he arrived 
at the conclusion that our globe would col- 
lide with one such wanderer once in the 
course of 219 millions of years. He went so 
far as to point out that the most likely comet 
to run into us was the famous little one known 
as Encke’s, which visits our skies every three- 
and-a-quarter years, 

Small as is the chance of a collision, it 
nevertheless exists; and in the face of the 

ibility speculative philosophers have not 
esitated to credit a comet with causing some 
of the convulsions that have in remote ages 
so distorted and overturned the surface of the 
earth. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
oe _ 
DOING IT. 

BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“ Whatsoever he saith to you, do it.” This 
command of the mother of Jesus to the ser- 
vants at the wedding-feast in Cana of Galilee, 
is a condensed motto for the Christian life. 
No better injunction can be given to every 
sincere seeker after salvation. Awakened 
sinners are often perplexed as to the steps 
they ought to take, and as to what God re- 
quires of them. The first duty that must be 
pressed upon them is—unconditional surren- 
der to Christ. Obedience is the very essence 
of true religion. To obey Christ is the primal 
duty of every man or woman who would en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. This has a 
wide sweep, and really includes all that is de- 
manded of our soul. 

, Right there, too, lies the battle. There 
comes the pinch. A life of sin is a life of diso- 
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bedience to the Lord. The sinner is bent on 
having hisown way ; and that way leads to 
hell. The real struggle with him is to give 
up his own wilful and guilty course, and to 
come in a submissive spiri; to the feet of 
Jesus. 

Repentance of sin, in order to have any 
merit, must be prompted by the spirit of obe- 
dience. To quit the tirnpike of sia simply 
because there is a “ toll” of eternal perdition 
to be paid, never commends a soul to God’s 
favor. Sin must he abandoned because it is 
exceeding heinous, and because God forbids 
it. Nor will any penitence be enduring 
except it be based upon an abhorence of 
sin, and a sincere desire to lead a better life. 

Christ also demands faith in Him as an 
atoning Saviour. “ Believe on” (not in) the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 
The Saviour most lovingly says “ Come unto 
Me—lean on Me.” Faith is the soul’s obe- 
dience to Jesus. A man who had been un- 
der deep conviction of sin for a long time, 
once said that he found peace only when he 
took the last step. This last step was “ giving 
up all to God.” He went on to say, “1 was 
like a man trying to climb over a rail 
fence; I went up one rail and then another, 
and then got down again and went on the 
saime side as before. But now I hope I have 
got over. I have been brought to give upall 
to God.” 

“What do you mean by giving up?” in- 
quired his pastor. The man answered, “I 
mean consenting to let God do with me as 
He pleases, and trusting Him to do everything 
for me through Jesus Christ. I gave up all and 
God lifted me over.” 

Now there was a lucid and simple explana- 


tion of the only way in which a sinner can get 


over the “ fence” that bars up bis pathway to 
heaven. Obedience to Jesus Christ is the first 
injunction of the Holy Spirit. When the soul 
yields to Christ, divine power “ lifts that soul 
over” into the straight path that leadeth unto 
life. 


What next? Jesus says to the believing 


soul, ** Follow Me.” The road of obedience 
may be arough, or a steep, or a trying road. 
Its hills of difficulties may be high, and its 
valleys of self-humiliation may be deep, but 
“Whatsoever He saith to you, doit.” Go 
where He leads. Walk where you see his 
footprints. Take up every cross He lays 
upon you. This is the test of discipleship. 
The person who refuses to do Christ’s will, 
has never learned Christ’s “ doctrine,” nor 
can he come into living union with Jesus 
until he has practiced entire submissive obe- 
dience. 

Right here lies the secret of the genuine 
“higher life,” about which so many crude 
things have been written. Here is the one 
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only pathway up to that higher life which tudes were jostling in the streets, and the din 
every follower of the Lamb should covet.|of London life deafening the ear, a few noble 
We define it in these three worde, enna men retired to an obscure counting room of 
to Jesus. To know no will but His will: to | the city, to devise measures for the formation 
rest on no arm but His; to banish every sin jof a society which should give the Bible to 
from the heart which He orders out ; to in-| Wales. Their plan was pearly matured, 
quire each hour of the day, “ Lord, what| when into the mind of one there flashed a 
wilt Thou have me to do?” and then to walk | thought. Up rose one of the small company ; 
patiently on by the Master’s side though all|a glow was on his face, and a magnificent 


hell may oppose us, this is the highest life of , faith in his heart. 


holiness that a human soul can ever reach. | 
And all the while that obedient soul must be| 
confessing,—* Not I, not I, but Christ that 
liveth in me.” For we have always observed | 


that the Caileslane who have attained to the | 
highest degree of holiness are those whose its beginning at that moment. 


lives are the lowliest. They are ready to sit | 
at Jesus’ feet until He shall bid them at the 
last to “ come up higher,” and sit with Him 
at the marriage supper in glory. 

And now let us say to every reader of this, 
article —‘ Whatscever Christ saith to you, 
doit!” Do it promptly; for a delayed act | 
is never but half done. Do it cheerfully; 
the Lord loveth the cheerful giver, and what- 
soever ye do unto Him, do it heartily. We 
need not add that you must also do it thor-' 
oughly. A half-made Christian at the start 
is baly a half-way Christian ever afterward. 
Therefore Jet us urge you to adopt as the 
watchword of your lives until the last breath 
on your dying bed,—“ Whatsoever He saith | 


to you, do it! "—N. z Boangelist. 


A TRIFLING INCIDENT AND ITS MAGNIFICENT 
RESULT. 

It was a cold winter day about seventy. 
years ago, when a devout Welsh minister | 
asked a little girl of his parish to repeat the 
text of the preceding Sabbath. She could; 
not do so, and blushirgly pointed to the deep 
and drifted snow as an excuse for her dis-' 
ability. 

Naturally anxious to understand the rela- 
tion between the snow and the text, the good 
man asked her to explain. It soon appeared 
that the Bible out of which she was wont to 
learn the text was owned by a distant neigh- 
bor, whom the unusually deep snow had pre- 
vented her from visiting. Having no Bible 
at her own home, she was thus dependent on 
friends living at a distance for the privilege 
of reading the Scriptures. This trifling inci- 
dent started an inquiry in the minister’s 
mind, which has had wondrous results. He 
soon found that a large number of his peo- 
ple were without the Scriptures and unable 
to buy. With energy combined with piety, 
he set out fur London, and appealed to the 
directors of the Religious Tract Society for 
some kind of organization to supply his poor 
countrymen with the Bible. His appeal was 
not in vain. While the thoughtless multi- 


“Tf a Bible society Zz 
| Wales,” he said, “why not a Bible ae 
the world ?” Noble words were these. hey 
fell on the few auditors like a voice from God 
—like a trumpet-blast from the sky. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society had 
The lips 
which spoke it into life have been dead for 
many years, but who, save the Almighty, can 
measure the work they have wrought? 
| The Society, of which this was the origin, 
held its sixty-eighth anniversary in London 
‘on the Ist of May. It has agencies in all the 
‘principal countries of Europe, and a single 
glance at the figures for the past year is suf- 
ficient to indicate the amazing greatness of 
its work. During the year 1871-2 it has 
circulated in France 250,000 copies of the 
Scriptures; in Germany, 490,000 ; in Aus- 
tria, 126,000 ; in Russia, 145.000 ; in Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine, 29,000 ; in China, 59,- 
000, besides smaller numbers in other parts 
‘of the world. Among German families, be- 
| reaved in the Jate Franco-Prussian war, no 
|less than 224,000 copies of the Scriptures 
were distributed in eleven months, and the 
| general good results of the Society’s work in 
Germany have been such, that the German 
, Christians design organizing a society which 
‘shall supply the home demand without any 
further call on England. In Italy a Bible 
Society has been launched under the very 
shadow of the Vatican. Of what a noble 
family of children is this British and Foreign 
Bible Society already the mother. To the 
work of God which she is still destined to do, 
it seems impossible to draw any bounds. The 
receipts and expenditnres for the past year, 
from ordinary sources, were greater than ever 
before, the former being £184,196. 12s. 2d., 
and the latter about a thousand pounds less. 
—Christian Union. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE ; OR SAFE IN THE CLEFT 

OF THE ROCK. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, a poor widow 
found herself unable to pay the rent for her 
small cottage, and the agent of the landlord 
threatened to dispossess her. A kinsman who 
lived at some distance had promised to assist 
her, and she set out for his residence, carry- 
ing on her back her only child, a boy about 
two years old. 


The morning when she left her home gave 
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promise of a lovely day. But before noon 
the heavens were darkened by a gathering 
storm. It was in the month of May, and the 
fall of snow on that day, so unusual both for 
its season and its severity, is yet remembered 
in the region as “ the great May storm.” The 
severity of the storm overtook the lone travel- 
ler in a wild mountain pass, ten miles from 
her home. She knew that a mile beyond it 
there was a house where she would find 
shelter; but whenever she attempted to face 
the blast which was rushing through the 
gorge, all hope failed of proceeding in that 
direction. 

After wandering for some time among the 
huge fragments of granite which skirted the 
base of the overhanying precipices, she found 
a sheltered nook under a ledge of rock, where 
she crouched, pressing her child to her trem- 
bling bosom. The storm continued to rage, 
and it became bitterly cold. All she thought 
of was the protection of her child. She 
wrapped him in her shawl, which was thin 
and worn. As night came on, she stripped 
off almost all her own clothing and wrapped 
it around the child, whom at last, in despair, 
she put iu a deep crevice of the rock among 
some dried heather and fern. Covering his 
face with tears and kisses, she left him in a 
soft sleep, and rushed into the snowdrift, re- 
solved to find assistance for him or perish io 
the attempt. 


That night of storm was succeeded by a 
peaceful morning. The people of the village, 
fearing that she could not have reached her 
destination, set out in a body to search for 


her. Tney reached the pass, and at its en- 
trance they found the widow dead, her arms 
stretched forth as if imploring assistance. 
Before noon the cries of the child guided 
them to its safe hiding-place, where all the 
story of the mother’s love was revealed. 

Fifty years later, an aged minister was 
preaching in a distant city on the love of 
Christ, and in illustrating the nature of the 
“love which seeketh not her own,” he told 
the story of the Highland widow, whom he 
had known ino his boyhood, 

Some time afterwards, a message was 
brought to him from a dying man, who great- 
ly desired to see him. The request was 
speedily complied with. The sick man seized 
him by the hand, and, gazing intently in his 
face, said, ‘“‘ You do not know me, but I know 
you, and knew your father before you. I 
have been a wanderer in many lands, and 
have fought and bled for my country. I came 
to this town a few weeks ago in bad health, 
and was providentially led to the place where 
you were preaching. I heard you tell the 
story of the widow and her son—”. Here 
the voice of the old soldier faltered, but re- 
covering himself for a moment, he cried, “ I 
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am that son!” and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

“Yes,” he continued, when he had re- 
gained his composure, “I am that son! Well 
might you ask what a heart would mine have 
been if such a mother’s love had been forgot- 
ten by me. I never forgot her, and my last 
desire is to lay my bones beside hers in the 
old church-yard among the hills. Bat what 
covers me with shame is, that until now I 
never saw the love of the Saviour in giving 
Himself for poor sinners.”” With deep emo- 
tion he added, “ It was God made you tell 
that story. Praise to His Holy name! my 
mother has not died in vain, and the prayer 
she offered for me has been answered. 

“ The story of her love has been used by 
the Holy Spirit in leading me to see the love 
of Christ. I see it, I believe it, I have found 
refuge in my old age as in my childhood, in 
the cleft of the rock; but it is the Rock of 
Ages!” And clasping his hands, he repeat- 
ed with intense fervor, “Can a mother for- 
get her suckling child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? 
They may forget, yet will not I forget thee!” 
He lived for some years a devoted disciple of 
the Lord Jesus, and at length died rejoicing 
in the same precious Lord.— Witness. 


—— 
LONGING, 


O, God! that I could be with Thee 
Alone by some sea shore, 

And hear Thy soundless voice within, 
And the outward waters’ roar. 

The cold, wet wind would seem to wash 
The world from off my brow ; 

And I should feel amidst the storm 
That none were near but Thou. 


Each wave that broke upon the rocks 
Would seem to break on me; 

And he who stands an outward shock 
Gains inward liberty. 

Upon the wings of wild sea-birds 
My dark thoughts would I lay, 

And let them bear them out to sea, 
In the tempest far away. 

For life has grown a simple weight: 
Each effort seems a fall ; 

And all things weary me on earth, 
Bat good things most of all. 

And I am deadly sick of men, 
From shame, and not from pride ; 

My love of souls, my joy in saints, 
Are blossoms that have died. 

It seems as if I loathed the earth, 
And yet craved not for beaven, 

Bat for another nature longed, 
Not that which Thou hast given. 

For goodness all ignoble seems, 
Ungenerous and small, 

And the holy are so wearisome 
Their very virtues pall. 

Alas! this peevishness with good 
Is want of love of God; 

Unloving thoughts within distort 
The look of things abroad. 
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The discord is within, which jars 
So sadly in life’s song ; 

Tis we, not they, who are in fault, 
When others seem so wrong. 


Tis we who weigh upon ourselves ; 
Self is the irksome weight ; 
To those who can see straight themselves, 
All things look always straight. 
My God! with what surpassing love 
Thou lovest all on earth, 

How good the least good is to Thee, 
How much each soul is worth! 

I seem to think if I could spend 
One bour alone with Thee, 

My buman beart would come again 
From Thy Divinity. 

And yet I cannot build a cell 
For Thee within my heart, 

And meet Thee, as Thy chosen do, 
Where thou most truly art. 


The bright examples round me seem 
My dazzled eyes to hurt ; 

Thy beauty, which they should reflect, 
They dwindle and invert. 

Therefore | crave for scenes which might 
My fettered thoughts unbind, 

And where the elements might be 
Like scape. goaisto my mind. 

Where all things round shall loudly tell 
Storm, rocks, sea- birds and sea, 

Not of Thy worship, but much more, 
And only, Lord! of Thee. 

Fauer. 


—_—__—~~ee— -— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forgian InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 


to the 13th inst. 


Great Britain.—Parliament was prorogued on 
the 10th. The Queen’s speech on the occasion 
makes congratulatory mention of the settlement by 
the arbitrators at Geneva, of the controversy which 
arose from the presentation of the American claims 
for indirect damages, and says tbat the Parliament 
of Canada bas passed the acts necessary to give ef- 
fect to the treaty withia the Dominion. Satisfac- 
tion is expressed that the subjects with which that 
treaty deals, no longer offer any impediment to per- 
fect concord between two kindred nations. France 
has given the formal notice necessary to terminate 
the commercial treaty of 1860, but has indicated a 
desire for further communications. A treaty for 
the mutual surrender of fugitive criminals has been 
concluded with Germany, aod similar arrangements 
with other powers are in preparation. Steps have 
been taken by the government, intended to prepare 
the way for dealing more effectively with the slave- 
trade on the east coast of Africa. The royal assent 
has been given to an act of the Legislature of Cape 
Colony for the establishment in that colony of what 
is known as responsible government. Several of 
the acts passed during this session of Parliament 
are approvingly spoken of. The country is repre- 
sented as both tranquil and prosperous, and the rev- 
enue in a flourishing condition; and the suggestion 
is made that “ periods of unusually rapid changes in 
prices of commodities and in the value of labor, are 
likewise periods which more t:.an ever call for the 
exercise of moderation and forethought.” 

The House of Commons, in its session of the 8th, 
closed an excited debate on a motion for the remov- 
al from the bench of Justice Keogh in Ireland, for 
his decision in the Galway election case, unseating 
the member elect on the ground of uadue influence 
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exercised by the priesthood in his election. Most 
of the prominent Irish members strongly denounced 
the course of Justice Keogh, which was approved by 
the government. On taking the vote the govern- 
ment was sustained by 100 majority. 

I' was stated in a recent paper that the city of 
Oxford, with 35,000 inhabitants, had not, at that 
time, a single criminal in its prison, an unusual cir- 
cumstance which was marked by the bois:ing of a 
white flag on the tower of the jail. 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society 
bas writen « letter thanking H. M. Stanley for com- 
municating to the society intelligence of Dr. Living- 


stone, and referring to his enterprise in terms of high 
praise, 


France.— Six bundred Communist prisoners sailed 
on the 9th for New Caledonia, where they are to 
serve out the terms of sentence imposed upon them 
respectively. 


Lvuxempure.—The municipal council of Diekirch, 
has refused permission to the exiled Jesuits from 
Germany to settle in that town, and bas exborted 
the other towns of the Grand Ducby to adopt « simi- 
lar policy, lest receiving the Jesnits should involve 
them in trouble with Germany, 


Gerauany.—The local authorities in Alsace and 
Lorraine have been instructed to enforce the more 
general use of the German language in their dis- 
tricts. 


Spain.—It was announced by telegraph on the 9th 
that King Amadeus had signed a decree providing 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in Cuba and 
Porto Rico; but a dispatch of the 13th said that the 
document signed was simply a code of rules provid- 
ing for the enforcement of the law pxssed by the 
Cortes io 1869, making “ preparations’’ for emanci- 
pation in the Spanish colonies. 


Russta.—A telegram of the 7th from &t. Peters- 
burg said that dispatches had been received from 
Nizhnee Novgorod, stating that a conflagration was 
raging in that city, having broken out in the quarter 
where the annual fair was in progress, aod had al- 
ready destroyed a great quantity of valuable goods. 
No further intelligence has since been forwarded, 
and the extent of the damage is unknown. This 
town is situated at the junction of the Oka and the 
Volga, 265 miles E. N. E. of Moscow. The regular 
population ig about 40,000, but the annual fair, 
which continues eight weeks from the Ist ot Seventh 
month, brings together from 200,000 to 300,000 per- 
sons from all parts of Europe and Asia, to exchange 
the products of their respective countries. The 
value of the merchandize exposed for sale on these 
occasion often exceeds 50,000,000, and for the ac- 
commodation of those engaged in the traffic, in ad- 
dition to large stone and iron bazaars, a temporary 
town is built of wood on ground which at other sea- 
sons is liable to inundation. In this quarter, proba- 
bly, the fire occurred. 


Soutu America.—Advices from Peru to 7th mo. 
27:h, announced that a revolution was begun by Ga- 
tierrez, who proclaimed himself Dictator and assas- 
sinated President Balta. The people, indignant at 
the murder, captured Gutierrez as he was trying to 
escape, and afterward killed him and burned his 
corpse. Pardo, President elect, was inaugurated, and 
the insurrection ended. Balta, whose constitutional 
term expired on the 2d inst., himself attsined the 
position by heading a successful insurrection in 
1867, against President Pardo. His assassioation is 
said to be probably owing to his baving interfered 
in an unusual manner to secure the election of 
Pardo, with whom Gutierrez was a competitor. 
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THE RUSSIAN HEATER. 


If you would have your houses comfortably and 
economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT &t., 


opposite the United States Mint. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &c. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
of all descriptions. 
Works N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia 


ALBERT BH. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHON. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 


NEW AND CHOICE PUBLICATIONS. 


EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M. E. Lee. Four en- 
gravings. 312 pp. 16mo. $1; post, i6e. A plea- 
sant story of perseverance in seeking the best gifts, 
of acquiescence in self-denying providences, and of 


triumphs of grace. 

LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow | 
Jesus. Three engravings. 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25; | 
post. 16c. One of the best books of its class—of 
quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that may 


help many. to find Christ. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET. 


§, F, BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 Spring Garden St , and 516 N. 9th St. 


PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 











DAY BY DAY. By Wm. H .Chase. 


Illustrated, Morocco, gilt, . . « $3 00 
- Cloth, o a 2 25 
“ “ plain, ‘ - 138 
Two pictures ‘* ori. . . 1 50 
Not illustrated, ‘ ° ° - 100 
Also The Two Warfares, a card containing por- 


traits of Stephen Grellet, Napoleon Ill and 
Emperor William, with appropriate mot- 


° ‘ ; . 50 
A. LEWIS, 109 N. Tenth St. 


toes, ° 
For sale by 


Joun 
Tuoveuts on Hasit anp DisciPiive. 


Memoniats or Resecca Jowgs; mailed, $2.00. 
A Lrrriz Boox ror Lrrriz Forks; 75 cts. ; mailed, 


A Prga ror tHE Doms Creation ; 75 cts., mailed, 
80 


Foop ror Youre Appetites ; mailed, 60 cts. 
Bgavrises or UrHam ; plais $1.50 ; gilt edged, mailed, 


CuEEeRiInc Worps ror THE Master’s Workers ; 1.25; 
Heart Lirs. 


Ivy Leaves. By M. E. Atkinson; mailed, $1.00. 
Ow tHe Moowtaiy. 


Ow tHe Movnraix anp oTHER Posms. By M. B. 


Tae Waear Suear, a suggestive Reader; with an 
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Wootman. By Dora Greenwell, Author of 
‘* The Patience of Hope,’’ 40 cts. 









By J. J. Gur- 





ney; mailed, $1.25. 






80 cts. 









$2.00. 





gilt edged, mailed, $1.50 
By Theodore L. Cuyler; mailed, 60 





cts. 






By M. E. Atkinson ; 


cover, mailed 15 cts. 


paper 






Atkinson ; paper cover, mailed, 25 cts. 






introduction by Enoeh Lewis ; mailed, $2.00. 
Osyzct anp Outing Tzacuine, a Guide Book for 
Sunday-School Workers. By H. C. McCook. 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.00. 
JournvalL or Jonn Wootmas, with Introduction by 
John G. Whittier; mailed, $1.50. 










Cump Lirz. Compiled by J. G. Whittier; mailed, 
$3.00. 

Lire Lyrics. By Edward Brown; $1.25. 

Gumpses py Sea ayp Lanp. By Mary L. Evans; 
$1.25. 
For sale by ALICE LEWIS, 





109 N.Tenth St., Phila. 


A CARD. 


The Woman's Branch of the Socigty ror THE PRr- 
VENTION oF CRUELTY TO AyImALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are avxious to obtain more aunual subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some contrib ation to it. The payment of $1.00 
@ year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur- 
nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
President, 1411 Lombard Street; to Ellen Waln, 
923 Walnut Street; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 509 N. 
Sixth Street, and to Mrs. Moses Brown, German- 
town. Please add to contributions, name and ad- 
dress. 

CHARLES 0. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualit‘es for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1872, 
Containing times of holding the Yearly, Quarter- 
y and Representative Meetings, or 8 for 
jafferings in the United States. Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 
Jones Street, New York and at 109 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. — 


PROVIDENT 


PRIENDS 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted ir the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the sterests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the bu-iness preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, to devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 





Norny's Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed 


fruit, fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more | 
elegant in beauty and taste than any process in the | 


world. 


hundreds of testimon‘als from all parts of the 
country, endorsing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy 


and reliable, and the fruit can be used the same as | 


old-fashioned sugar preserves. One box, costing 


50 ots., preserves 40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared | 
Sold by druggists and grocers, or sent | 


frait. 

promptly by mail. A liberal discount by the dozen. 
ZANE, NORNY & CO., 

‘41 4m. 136 N 2d St., Philada. 





he SALE.—The two new and desirable pointed | 


stone dwellings, situate on Wayne Street above 
Coulter Street, Germantown. Lots 45 by 161; 12 
rooms; hot and cold water, gas, low down grates, 
speaking tubes, and all modern conveniences. Loca- 
tion is elevated and neighborhood improving. 
Friends seeking for a comfortable home in the coun- 
try, in a good neighborhood and near to. meeting, 
will do well to examive the above properties before 
purchasing elsewhere. Price $8700 clear. Address 
or apply to CHAS. B. WILLIAMS, 247 Market St., 
or Green and Coulter Sts., Germantown. 42-tf 


—__—— 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, | 


BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Noble street, Philadelphia. 


Elegant samples from two to three years | 
old can be seen and tasted at our store. We have | 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


| Vo. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


PINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. (7 ly. 
ngs lp senate seat 


WIRE RAILING, 
For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, ¢e 
| WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


JRNAMENTAL IRON WORE, &c. 


Wenufactured by M WALEER & SON, 
Wo. 805 Market St., Philada 





* ANTED—By the lst of 9th mo. next, a compe- 
tent and experienced Friend, as Teacher of 
Burlington Preparative Meeting School, N.J. The 
school bas been suspended for eome months past, 
bat the situation is believed to offer superior induce- 
ments to an intelligent and conscientious person. 
For further particulars, address W. J. ALLINSON or 
R. F. MOTT, Barlington, N. J. 


OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON, 


LOAN AGENOY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. neét, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
jrity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 
COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 














